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VOL. XXVIII, No. 16, August 22, 1930 


Canada’s Heroes 
Rt. Rev. Mser. J. A. O’SULLIVAN 


Panegyric delivered at the Solemn Pontifical. Mass at Martyrs’ Shrine, 
Midland, Ontario, June 29, 1930. Reprinted from the Catholic 
Register and Canadian Extension, July 3, 1930. 

The souls of the just are in the hands of God; they are 
in peace and though in the sight of men they suffered tor- 
ments, their hope is full of immortality (Wisdom iii, 1 
and 4). 


E Church celebrates today the feast of her two great 

est Apostles—Sts. Peter and Paul. It is especially a 
great holiday in Rome—for Romans look upon these saints 
as their own special patrons since they preached Christi- 
anity to their ancestors 1,900 years ago and died there in 
testimony of the Faith. 

But today there is an added reason for drawing the 
multitudes to the resplendent Basilica which enshrines the 
last resting place of St. Peter—the first great missionary of 
the Lord. 

Today Canada and the United States, and France and 
the British Isles have sent large delegations of pilgrims to 
mingle with the Roman citizens, for today Pope Pius XI— 
the 260th successor of that same St. Peter, is celebrating 
Holy Mass and proclaiming to the world that eight mem- 
bers of the Church, who died nearly three hundred years 
ago, are henceforth to be honored as Saints of God. These 
men were missionaries, like Peter and Paul, and like them, 
they suffered and died for the Faith, five of them on this 
very spot on these beautiful rugged shores of Georgian 
Bay. 

Henceforth these Canadian Saints and martyrs belong 
to the ages! Henceforth the story of their mighty deeds 
and holy deaths will be told from Catholic pulpits for the 
veneration and emulation of generations yet unborn! 
Henceforth prayers and fervent novenas will be chanted in 
their honor, and unending processions of priests and monks 
will ascend to the altars of the Church Universal to offer 
Masses of praise and supplication to Almighty God, be- 
seeching His blessings on this fair land through the power- 
ful intercessions of these magnificent athletes of the Most 
High. Yes, dear brethren, today, Canada takes its place 
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with the older nations of the Christian world, for we have 
now our own patron saints, whose names are imperishably 
written at the head of the scroll of our national heroes. 

How marvelous are the ways of God and how merciful 
and wise is His providential care of men and of nations that 
believe in His name! 

When Peter and Paul set up the standard of the Cross 
in Rome, it was the stronghold of pagan civilization—the 
city of the mighty Caesars to whose imperial sway all na- 
tions to those times obediently submitted. Humanly speak- 
ing it was a hopeless task they undertook; it was a dream 
of folly to imagine they could destroy that deep-rooted pa- 
ganism and convert these haughty people to the worship of 
Jesus Christ. But by the help of Almighty God that seem- 
ingly impossible task was accomplished, although Peter and 
Paul never lived to see it. 

The thrones of the proud Caesars have fallen ages ago, 
and for centuries past the crumbling ruins of their palaces 
have mutely told the story of their departed glory to curi- 
ous passersby. The heathen temples have long since 
mingled with the dust which buried them, and the altars of 
pagan worship have vanished and are well-nigh forgotten, 
but everywhere stand Christian churches and the memory 
of those two Apostles is still green and fresh, as if their 
passing was but of yesterday. 

Sixteen hundred years separated Peter and Paul tin 
the Canadian Martyrs, but it was the self-same faith that 
brought them from their beloved France to this country— 
it was the love of Jesus Christ and love of all immortal 
souls for whom He died that inspired them, the same as it 
inspired the first Apostles, to brave all dangers and miseries 
and death to win souls to Heaven. 

These men came to a land that was known to them only 
in a vague way from the tales which explorers had carried 
back from their homeland. They had to cross the vast 
Atlantic, sailing in frail vessels for months—and then alone 
with the savages they had to penetrate into the unknown 
heart of this. land, over the majestic St. Lawrence, over 
streams and torrents, into the dense forests until they 
reached these scenes, soon to be consecrated by their mar- 
tyrdom. They came to a people so different in habits, and 
looks, and tongue that they seemed almost of another 
creation. They were a people that for ages had been 
steeped in the most primitive forms of idolatry and pagan 
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superstitions. Satan seemed to have firmly established his 
kingdom among them, for despite their ignorance and 
degradation, they were far prouder and more self-sufficient 
than the haughty and cultured Romans against whom Peter 
and Paul pitted the infinite forces of Christ Crucified! 
Again human prudence might be tempted to cry out: What 
a folly to hope to conquer this land for Christ! But again 
we know that Christ did conquer and again the victorious 
issue was beyond all human calculations, although these 
missionaries also died without seeing the great result of 
their labors. 

How peaceful and prosperous this land has been for 
many a year, and yet what stirring events have occurred 
in that long interval since these missionaries lived and la- 
bored here! The throne of that ancient line of sovereigns, 
of St. Louis and Louis XIV, has fallen long ago: the whole 
political face of the world has changed many times since 
then. Generations of men have lived and died, and through 
it all the souls of these men have been enjoying the bless- 
ings of heaven. But today, as our gaze wanders out over 
the placid waters of the Georgian, their spirits seem to 


hover near us. We seem to hear the challenge of Isaias 
the prophet over the fallen saints of old: 


Thy dead men shall live; My slain shall arise again, 
Awake and give praise ye that dwell in the dust, 
For thy dew is the dew of light. 


Under the magic spell of these hallowed surroundings 
we seem to see God’s slain arise again from this very dust; 
we see those primeval forests which skirted these shores; 
we see in fancy the silent forms of those fierce natives clus- 
tering around the simple altar and its great rude cross; our 
ears catch the gentle voices of these priests, telling in In- 
dian tongue the story of Christ Crucified for the redemp- 
tion of all mankind. We see the majestic figure of St. Bre- 
beuf, towering over his companions, growing old already 
with his eighteen years of hardship and ceaseless effort to 
soften these cruel hearts with the dew of God’s grace; we 
see—oh, no, dear brethren! it is not possible without tears 
and lamentations unbefitting this day of jubilation—it is 
not possible for us to imagine further that dreadful day of 
wrath, of pain and torture, of fire and mutilation, when 
these hills ran red with blood—when all the hateful forces 
of hell seemed to rise up in fury and final determination to 
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crush out the budding Kingdom of Christ on this continent 
—when God’s martyrs. died and eight new heroes took their 
places in that “great multitude which no man can number 
of all nations, and tribes, and peoples and tongues, who 
have come out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and have made them white in the blood of the 
lamb.” 

Was this the end of their prayers and labors; was this 
the only harvest they could reap after all their sowing? 
That was 300 years ago and what could men say they had 
accomplished: “In the sight of the unwise they seemed to 
die and their departure was taken for misery and their 
going away for utter destruction.” Had it not been writ- 
ten: “The souls of the just are in the hands of God”? Has 
not the Holy Spirit proclaimed: ‘Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his saints’? Again we see the 
mysterious working of God’s providence—for their death 
was not in vain, nor their labors useless, although the time 
was to be long delayed before the public manifestation of 
their heavenly glory. 

Friends and relatives at home, no doubt, lovingly wept 
over their glorious deaths, and told and retold to children 
and grandchildren the strange, inspiring story of their lives, 
but soon these acquaintances passed the way of all flesh 
and none was left on earth who knew them, but their 
memory lived on as a holy and revered epic in the fair land 
of their birth. 

Within the cloisters of Jesuit houses, their: companions 
in Religion who had known them in the happy associations 
of novitiate days, grew old and infirm, but never tired of 
recounting their heroism to new youths who came to pledge 
their fealty to the King of Kings in the great Jesuit Order. 
Their memory was held in ever-increasing veneration, and 
many a time did new recruits to the Order turn over the 
pages of the Relations that told of all their deeds and re- 
corded their many acts of submission to the holy Will of 
God, long years before they knew what He had in store for 
them. Here and there petitions were sent to the Holy See 
asking for their canonization, but the years mounted into 
centuries and still the Church remained officially silent 
about them. Other saints were born and lived and died, 
and were speedily raised to the honors of God’s altar and 
still the same silence prevailed, for the providence of God 
had deeper plans regarding this land of their adoption. 
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Sometimes it is hard for us to understand why God per- 
mits certain things to happen, but afterwards events occur 
whereby we are able to read clearly the hidden designs of 
God. Sometimes troubles come, sorrows and misfortune 
thwart our paths, and our hearts grow faint and we are 
tempted to give up hope. And then, something occurs, and 
we see how good God has been to us, even in permitting 
these crosses. It is the mystery of God’s providence, and 
we see a wonderfully consoling lesson for us in the events 
of this day. 

The fact that those men suffered martyrdom was a 
glorious although a terrible trial, but the Church itself is 
never excited about martyrdom, for did not Our Lord tell 
us that such is to be one of the marks of His true fol- 
lowers: “The servant is not above the master and the apos- 
tle is not above his Lord. They shall deliver you to be 
afflicted and shall put you to death, and you shall be hated 
by all nations for my sake.” 

The Church wants us to remember this truth and keeps 
repeating the words of St. Paul to the Thessalonians: “No 
man should be moved by these tribulations: for yourselves 
know that we are appointed thereunto.” 

The Church knew that in God’s good time He would 
give evidence of His wishes regarding these saints, and the 
passing of time did not disturb her. What is earthly time 
in the mind of God, what are a few years or a few centuries 
that seem so long to human minds, what are those to Him 
who is eternal and who brings forth His plans “in the 
midst of years”? ‘ 

“A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday 
which is past and as a watch in the night.” 

As they knelt in the wigwam chapel and dreamt of the 
future development of the Church whose foundations they 
were laying, these martyred saints never could have pictured 
what was in store for this country in the plans of Divine 
providence. We who see the result can only marvel and be 
thankful! Apostles of other countries saw the Church es- 
tablished among the people they came to convert, and such 
must have been the expectations of these Canadian mission- 
aries, 

St. Patrick saw the Church in Ireland with its native 
Bishops and priests, even before he died: St. Augustine and 
St. Aidan in England saw the same; St. Boniface left the 
Church flourishing among the Saxons and Sts. Cyril and 
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Methodius among the Slavonic races; only recently we wit- 
nessed the consecration of native Japanese Bishops, and 
every missionary country has had its own native clergy and 
Religious in lesser or greater profusion. 

The Church did grow in America, but what has become 
of those races that once possessed this land? From the sea- 
board of the Atlantic across this mighty Dominion, even to 
the distant coast of the Pacific and far up to the Arctic ice- 
land, Bishops are on their thrones, and dioceses are flourish- 
ing, and a new nation is the heir of these martyrs’ glory; a 
nation that it has taken almost three centuries to form, and 
it is only now putting on the robes of nationhood; a nation 
in which the descendants of that ancient, Catholic race of 
seventeenth-century France are joined with the descendants 
of the English-speaking races that these martyrs knew on 
earth as their ancient national foes. 

When Canada needed them most to weld its citizens into 
a common brotherhood—God manifested their sanctity by 
many miracles. When English-speaking Canada needed a 
new manifestation of Divine power to counteract the in- 
creasing materialism and skepticism of these times, God 
placed here in Ontario this holy shrine, this new “Beth- 
saida,” where blessings both material and spiritual will be 
showered upon the children of faith, and doubting “Thom- 
ases” will confess that God’s power is displayed here. When 
Canadians, and especially new Canadians from foreign, dis- 
tant European homes, needed to be reminded in the face of 
a divided Christianity that God’s Church is the same in all 
ages and among all peoples, He brought vividly before us 
this event that links the first centuries of Christianity with 
the Christianity of the seventeenth century, and with Chris- 
tianity of today; ever “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 

May Canadians learn to love these patrons with some- 
thing of the love that Englishmen have for St. George, 
Scotsmen for St. Andrew, and Irishmen for St. Patrick. 

May God grant that the lives of these men will be 
known and studied and reverenced by all future generations 
of Canadians, and that from this study they will be in- 
spired to live in peace and harmony with one another; put- 
ting out of their lives all racial animosities and carping 
bigotries, and joining hand in hand with one another to 
make Canada a great Christian nation—a nation of Chris- 
tian homes, with Christian principles dictating the laws of 
our land and ruling the conduct of our people; a nation in 
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which God’s supreme authority will be so much respected 
that all its citizens will be grateful and proud for the privi- 
lege of being children of these Martyrs. 


Our Faith in the Catholic School 
Rev. Paut L. BLakE ty, S.J. 


Address delivered at the mass meeting of the convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, New Orleans, June 24, 
1930. Reprinted by courtesy of the Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson, Secretary General of the Association. 


“As tabernacles which the Lord hath pitched.” 


N an afternoon late in August, in the year 1865, a 

horseman rode into the little town of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. For four days, he had traveled through a country- 
side ravaged by war. A Northern commander had declared 
that he would harry those beautiful valleys with fire and 
sword, and he kept his word. 

The rider’s heart was sorrowful, but it was not dis- 
mayed. He was cgnscious of a mission, and with the help 
of God he proposed to devote to it whatever remained to 
him of life. “I have a self-imposed task that I must per- 
form,” he said. “I have led the young men of the South in 
battle; I have seen many of them fall under my standard. 
I shall now devote my life to training young men to do 
their duty in life.” Drawing rein before a group of almost 
ruined buildings, he dismounted. 

His name? You know it. It is held in reverence 
throughout the whole world wherever men prize devotion 
to duty and love liberty passionately. The man who stood 
in the gathering dusk on that August evening, sixty-five 
years ago, and raised his heart in thanksgiving for the work 
that had been given him to do, was that great Virginian 
and greater American, the South’s hero and the world’s, the 
unconquered and immortal Robert E. Lee. 

He would be at home with us tonight. For ours is the 
task which Lee undertook, when he turned away from offers 
that would have brought him, a beggared man, not com- 
fort, but ease and opulence, to rebuild a school at Lexing- 
ton. If he was to “teach young men how to do their duty 
in life,’ he knew that he must create a school in which 
pupil would be trained to praise, revere, and serve Almighty 
God, and to order his life in accord with the precepts of a 
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moral code based upon supernatural religion. In this spirit 
he began his work as teacher, administrator, and rebuilder, 
at Washington College. “He thought it to be the office of 
a college not merely to educate the intelligence,” wrote 
Joynes, afterwards of Johns Hopkins, then of Virginia, 
“but to make Christian men.” “TI shall fail in the leading 
object which brought me here,” said this knight without 
stain and without reproach, “unless all these young men 
become consistent Christians.” In token of his reverence 
for religion, and of his conviction that without religion no 
training can be deemed true education, the first building 
erected by him at Washington College, an institution which 
after the havoc of war was almost in ruins, was the college 
chapel. He arranged for daily services which all the stu- 
dents were required to attend, and one of the objects of his 
most careful solicitude was to procure teachers of religion 
for the young men entrusted to his supervision. 

Looking at this, the greatest work of Robert E. Lee, 
I find the first reason for my faith in the Catholic school. 
The Catholic school is essentially a Christian institution. 

The Catholic holds that religion is not only a creed to 
be believed, but a life to be lived. Religion, he contends 
further, is not something added to life; it is life. Hence, 
religion, which explains our duties to God, our neighbor and 
ourselves, can be safely excluded from no human activity, 
and least of all from the education of the child and the 
man. If God exists, He is worth learning about. If we 
have any duties to God, we cannot begin too soon to learn 
what these are, and how they are best performed. There- 
fore, the Catholic believes, in the words of Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on “The Christian Education of Youth”: 


Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be, and for what he must do here below, in order to at- 
tain the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that there 
can be no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end, and that in the present order of Providence, since God has 
revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who 
alone is “the way, the truth, and the life,” there can be no ideally 
perfect education which is not Christian education. 


There we have the Catholic school; an institution in 
which, to quote another Pontiff, Pius IX, religion is the 
soul of the entire academic process. We neglect nothing 
that can contribute to the physical and mental progress of 
the pupil. “Whatever there is of real worth in the systems 
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and methods of modern times,” to cite the Encyclical again, 
we gladly use. But we insist that God has the first claim 
on the soul of every human being, and we are determined 
that our schools shall not turn out a generation of religious 
illiterates. 

I have stated the first article in my creed. Let me pro- 
ceed to the second. I believe in the Catholic school be- 
cause the Catholic school alone is built upon the principles 
recommended by the Founders of this Republic, and it is 
the only school which faithfully adheres to them. 

The schools of all the American Colonies were institu- 
tions in which religion found an honored place. The first 
college founded in the Colonies still bears as its motto 
Christo et Ecclesiae, “For Christ and the Church.” Not 
a man who signed the Declaration of Imdependence, or who 
sat at Philadelphia in 1787, to draw up a Constitution for 
the new Republic, had been trained in a school from which 
the teaching of religion and of morality was excluded. The 
schools of our American forefathers were, essentially, re- 
ligious schools. 

Let us examine this matter in some detail. In its “Ordi- 
nance for the Government of the Territory of the United 
States Northwest of the River Ohio,” adopted on July 13, 
1787, the Confederate Congress wrote six articles of funda- 
mental importance in good government. The first and 
second enumerated certain natural and civil rights, later 
guaranteed by the first Amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution; the third bears directly upon my thesis. “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and to the happiness of mankind,” these early Ameri- 
cans concluded, “schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

What schools and what education? These men had no 
secular school in mind, for they postulated religion and 
morality. The only schools they had known were schools in 
which the teaching of religion and morality was accorded a 
primacy not merely of honor, but of fact and necessity. It 
was of such schools they thought, and the schools which 
they recommended for the furtherance and protection of 
good government in the vast empire opened by the Ordi- 
nance were schools which taught the pupils religion and 
morality. 

What, then, is the American school? Is it that insti- 
tution founded upon the secularistic philosophy which 
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teaches that man can get along without God? Or is it the 
Catholic school in which every pupil is taught to bow the 
head at the very mention of the Name of the Son of God? 

Rehearsing these dusty truisms of American history, let 
us take up a Letter, penned from “United States, Septem- 
ber 17, 1796,” and signed “George Washington.” The 
famous “Farewell Address” was not the work of Washington 
alone. Submitted to a number of his associates, notably 
to Madison, the Father of the Constitution, and to Hamil- 
ton, Father of the American financial system, it sets forth 
the political philosophy of the men who founded this Re- 
public. In it we find the same insistence upon the need 
of schools in which religion is taught. 

“Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports,” wrote Washington. “In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of Men and Citizens. . . A volume could not 
trace all their connexions with private and public felicity.’ 
Developing this idea with characteristic brevity and clear- 
ness, Washington ponders on the best way of fostering re- 
ligion and morality among the people. He cannot find it in 
“the influence of refined education” alone. “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Where, then, can it be found? 

Washington thought that the best method of promoting 
religion and morality in the new Republic was to teach re- 
ligion and morality to the children in the schools. ‘Pro- 
mote, then,’ he concludes, “as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” Those who argue that Washington had in mind the 
secular systems of today, can maintain their point only by 
rejecting the very premises upon which Washington based 
his conclusion. 

Again I ask, which is the genuinely American school- 
that which condemns the child to grow up, as far as it is 
concerned, in ignorance of religion and morality, or the 
Catholic school which, whether it be a kindergarten or a 
university, looks upon religion as its very soul? 

For fifty years and more, practically every American 
school held the teaching of religion and morality to be the 
chief of its duties. Then came Mann, Barnard, and later, 
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Harris, and by degrees the American public school evolved 
into an institution from which the old American custom of 
teaching religion and morality was barred. This is the 
school, we are told from time to time, upon which good 
government rests as on a firm foundation. Only by accept- 
ing the idea that the firm foundation was somehow inserted 
some fifty years after the huge structure was reared, can we 
accept this claim. 

Happily, however, the belief that boys and girls should 
be given a religious education, and that the school alone can 
give it adequately, is growing stronger in this country. A 
number of Jewish and Protestant associations have been 
formed in many parts of the country, with the common de- 
sign of affording public-school pupils an opportunity of ob- 
taining at least the elements of a training in religion. What- 
ever the success of their efforts, all affirm, at least in part, 
the original American policy in education, and some accept 
it wholly. In any case, the school system which ignores, or 
bars religion, does not recommend itself to them as ideal. 
As at present constituted, it is not even tolerable. That, 
precisely, is the reason why they are working to change it. 

Finally, as the third article in my creed, I have faith in 
the Catholic school, as essential to the growth of education 
and good government, because it has all the qualities of a 
living organism. : 

Its growth within the last twenty-five years has been 
nothing less than marvelous. To illustrate, I take the 
figures furnished by the survey of 1928, our last complete 
survey, and compare them with the figures of the Centen- 
nial Year of the Louisiana Purchase.’ 


Percentage 
of 

1903 1928 Increase Increase 
Parish Schools ~ sere 7,664 3,686 92.6 
Pupils 963,683 2,201,942 1,238,259 128.4 

High Schools —.—___ 696 2,158 1,462 210 
Pupils 23,345 226,466 198,121 698.9 
Colleges pian 68 140 72 105.8 
Students ... 13,106 42,916 29,810 227.4 
Universities ; 7 20 13 185.7 
Students 2,793 43,894 41,101 1,471.5 


1I owe these statistics to the kindness of Mr. James E. Cummings, 


of the Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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Thus we have more than doubled the number of pupils 
in the parish school. Pupils in the high schools have in- 
creased nearly nine-fold, in the college nearly four-fold, and 
in the universities we have a percentage increase of nearly 
fifteen hundred. There can be no doubt that the increase 
within the next quarter-century will be great, for the Cath- 
olic school lives with the very vitality of the Catholic 
Church. 

What of the future? It depends in large part upon the 
support of the Catholic public. 

In the Book of Numbers we read that Balac, King of 
Moab, fearing an incursion by the people of Israel, sent for 
Balaam, the son of Beor, the soothsayer, saying to him, 
“Come, therefore, and curse this people, for it is mightier 
than I.” And Balaam came, and opening his mouth he 
said, “Lo, here I am, but shall I have power to speak any 
other thing but that which God shall put into my mouth?” 
Then Balac took Balaam into the high places, from moun- 
tain unto mountain, until at last they stood on the heights 
of that mountain which is called Phogor, which is over 
against the wilderness. “And lifting up his eyes, he saw 
Israel abiding in their tents by their tribes, and the spirit 
of God rushing in upon him, he took up his parable and 
said, ‘How beautiful are thy tabernacles, O Jacob, and thy 
tents, O Israel.’ As woody valleys, as watered gardens near 
the rivers, as tabernacles which the Lord hath pitched, as 
cedars by the watersides. . . . He that blesseth thee shall 
also himself be. blessed: he that curseth thee shall be 
reckoned accursed.” 

Tonight as we look across this land, and see in hamlet 
and village and city, thousands of schools sealed and signed 
with the Cross of Christ, we may cry out in the spirit of 
God, “How beautiful are thy tabernacles, O Christ, and thy 
schools, O people of God!” Our faith in our institutions 
is deep and unshaken; let that faith be followed by un- 
wavering support of every Catholic school and by unfeigned 
loyalty to the least of its interests. Confide your children, 
Catholic fathers and mothers, to the Catholic school, 
whether they be the little ones, learning to love Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His sweet Mother, or your growing sons 
and daughters, the pride of your hearts, who now seek the 
education offered by the college or training in the profes- 
sional schools of the university. Talk not to me of the de- 
votion to religion of those Catholics who neglect their duty 
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to God, to themselves, and to their children, to patronize 
institutions from which God and His law are excluded, or 
in which the most sacred truths of natural and revealed 
religion are rejected and blasphemed. The time is at hand, 
it is here, when no man or woman may be deemed a good 
Catholic who turns from the Catholic school to the school 
in which the young can learn nothing of God, of religion, or 
of morality. 

It is to you, Catholic fathers and mothers, that the 
Catholic school looks for devotion and support in its work 
for your children. I am confident that it will not appeal 
to you in vain. Like the hosts of Israel, we gather here 
tonight to pledge our faith, once more to renew our vows of 
loyalty. Forward, then, ye chosen people, in the Name of 
the Most High, and of His Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
God, for our beloved country, and for the Catholic school! 


Light in a Dark Age 


THoMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE 
An address to the graduates of Fordham University, 1930 


IME was when the quaint custom obtained of making a 

Commencement address the occasion of counsel, more 
or less wise, from a venerable elder to a group of young 
graduates, eager to be fulfilling their logical destiny—to 
set to rights a world sadly out of joint. It was a gay and 
sprightly game, in keeping with the holiday spirit of Com- 
mencement, into which the players entered with zest. But 
even the wells of good counsel run dry at times and the 
words of wisdom move in a cycle; age becomes repetitious 
and youth impatient. And youth, in the words of a cer- 
tain good fat knight who never grew up, protests: “Oh, 
thou hast damnable iteration.” And youth goes forth and 
takes its own counsel, and learns-empirically, as youth has 
done since the childhood of the world. And why not? 
After all, as Stevenson says, “It is good to be young in 
youth and as the years go on to grow older.” 

So I shall look at the situation realistically and shall 
eschew the ancient game. I shall be content to reflect 
aloud in the manner of one forty years removed, and to 
throw out a thought or two for your consideration, hoping 
that I can do so with gentlemanly moderation and with 
that deference which is due from age to youth. For it be- 
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hooves me to remember that this is an era in which youth 
must be served, and the proper place for age is the shadow 
of retirement, whence he may view with awe and reverence 
and with some amazement the procession of the stars and 
the progress of the world. 

For, of course, the world is progressing. Here and there 
may be a doubter who suggests that the idea of progress 
connotes a definite destination; that if we are progressing 
it is pertinent to inquire—whither? But what makes a 
doubter in the world that knows no doubt? It is a world 
full of new things, new discoveries, new inventions. They 
crowd so fast on one another’s heels that they are scrapped 
and discarded almost before we come to know them. What 
is of today is progressive; what is of yesterday is archaic. 
“Mid-Victorian” is a term of scorn, and “medieval” the 
epitome of all that is dark and ignorant and benighted. 
Since we can travel ten times faster than we did in the 
thirteenth century, we are, of necessity, ten times more civi- 
lized; since we can talk across the breadth of a continent 
and bridge the ocean with the spoken word, we have 
achieved a finer culture than that elder day ever knew, 
irrespective of what we say to each other. But even con- 
ceding all this, I still feel that a good word for the past is 
not a badge of backwardness. After all, this great civiliza- 
tion of ours did not come into being over night. We have 
climbed by painful processes and it does not behoove us to 
“scorn the base degrees by which we did ascend.” 

Perhaps we of the elder generation may be forgiven if 
we doubt the validity of the newest aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. The more recent past is well within our experience, 
and most of us, even in this busy world, have had leisure 
to explore the realms of gold. If we hesitate to pronounce 
“An American Tragedy” the world’s greatest literary work, 
perhaps it is because we have had time to lose ourselves 
in “The Divine Comedy.” If we shake our heads over 
“Jurgen” and “The Silver Stallion,” it may be because we 
are thinking of the “Morte D’Arthur” and “The Canter- 
bury Tales.” We may even in our old-fashioned way find 
a more subtle humor in Sir Roger de Coverley than in Mutt 
and Jeff; a finer satire in “The School for Scandal” than 
in “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”; we may even prefer New- 
man to Gertrude Stein; Beethoven to Gershwin; Valasquez 
to Picasso; Michael Angelo to Brancusi—Hyperion to a 
satyr; the music of the spheres to the tongs and bones. 
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By this time you have probably surmised that I do not 
hold a brief for the present age. I do not. And as a con- 
crete illustration will often do more than anything else to 
illustrate a thought, I can best summarize my view by 
quoting Chesterton’s contrast between Dante and Ibsen. 
“Dante,” he says, “gives us three moral instruments— 
Heaven, Purgatory, Hell; the vision of perfection, the vi- 
sion of improvement and the vision of failure. Ibsen gives 
us one—Hell.” And, looking into the future, I confess that 
I like to cherish the hope of an alternative—even the im- 
perfect alternative of Purgatory. Chesterton concedes that 
writers like Ibsen and Zola do inculcate morality of a kind, 
“but,” he adds, “it is the morality of the hangman, the 
morality of the devil.” 

Some eighteen years ago Professor Grandgent, of Har- 
vard University, was elected President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and he chose for the theme of his presi- 
dential address “The Dark Ages.” He began with a cita- 
tion of the familiar encyclopedic definition of the period, 
incidentally, to the credit of his scholarship, taking excep- 
tion to the inclusion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
for, as he says, “to apply the term dark to the century that 
saw the greatest scholar, the greatest theologian and the 
greatest poet of our Christian era would be too manifestly 
unfit.” He confined himself to the period between the fifth 
and the eleventh century. He made a rapid survey of the 
scholarly achievements of the period, touching on a few out- 
standing figures—Charlemagne, Alcuin, St. Isidore—and 
their contributions to learning; contrasted the breadth of 
their scholarship with the specialized scholarship of our 
own day; drew a devastating parallel between the plan and 
scope of their schools and the standardized curriculum of 
the twentieth-century high school and college; and con- 
cluded by offering an amended definition of the Dark 
Ages, to wit: “The Dark Ages, an epoch in the world’s 
history, beginning with or shortly after the French Revo- 
lution, marked by a general extension and cheapening of 
education, resulting in a vast increase of self-confident 
ignorance. It was induced by the gradual triumph of 
democracy, and will last until the masses, now become arbi- 
ters of taste and science, shall have been raised to the level 
formerly occupied by the privileged classes.” 

To demonstrate his point he reviews the field of edu- 
cation, citing details the accuracy of which is patent to 
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anybody familiar with the field, and scathingly indicts the 
superficiality, the shallowness, the diffusiveness of the mod- 
ern curriculum, and the tendency to lower standards to ac- 
commodate the average mind; and concludes by pointing 
out that the logical result of all these tendencies will be 
that every American child will eventually be entitled to a 
bachelor’s degree with his birth certificate. 

Nobody can quarrel with Professor Grandgent’s picture 
of this particular aspect of the darkness of the age in which 
we live. But we might, without quibbling, take excep- 
tion to his indictment of democracy. It is not the true 
spirit of democracy that is at fault, but the popular mis- 
understanding of that spirit. The theory of the equality of 
men, the importance of the individual, did not begin with 
the French Revolution. There is only one sense in which 
all men are equal, and in that sense the doctrine is as old 
as Christendom, for the only sense in which all men are 
equal is in the sense that every man has an immortal soul, 
and that, in the sight of God, wealth, power, rank, intel- 
lect make no difference. And in that age of faith which 
Professor Grandgent commends, when all Christendom was 
in accord with the Church, even in the world of the intel- 
lect, rank, station and wealth counted for nothing. It was 
the practice of the Church to extend the benefits of educa- 
tion to any youth who had the capacity for it, no matter 
what his antecedents or his future. In a society thoroughly 
aristocratic even the son of a serf might be admitted to 
every educational opportunity that the age afforded. Here 
was a realistic view, unclouded by delusions, a practical 
application of the principle of democracy; the acceptance 
of the fact that men are not equal in ability, but, at the 
same time, the assertion that where ability shows itself, no 
conventional distinction of rank be allowed to interfere with 
its development. The present misconception is that every 
youth is not only entitled to, but capable of, education, and 
if the dead level can be attained in no other way the 
standard must be accommodated to the average capacity. 

But I would take issue with Professor Grandgent on 
other grounds. He stops short of a full and complete in- 
dictment of the age. He calls it dark, yet he has penetrated 
only the twilight shadows. If there is reason for quarrel 
with it for its shallowness and insufficiency, there is far 
greater reason to take issue with it for its materialism; and 
for the roots of this evil we must dig deeper than the 
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French Revolution. Our age is characterized by a spiritual 
darkness that is unique in the history of Christendom. We 
seem to have lost all sense of values. Time was when edu- 
cation connoted the search for knowledge, for beauty, for 
culture, and especially that supernatural beauty which is 
the soul of culture. Now education, we are told, is merely 
the process of fitting a man for his place in the world, or, to 
translate the thought into a plainer, blunter phrase, fitting 
him to make money. A young man, or his parents for him, 
chooses a college not for what it can do towards develop- 
ing his taste or his judgment but because of the contacts 
that he will make, the associations that will be of material 
benefit to him in after life. The material has completely 
overshadowed the spiritual. We see it in the worship of ma- 
terial things—the concrete, positive world in which we live; 
the greed for possessions and the indifference to the means 
by which they are acquired. We see it in the cult of the 
body that has seized on the imagination of this generation; 
the frantic search for ease and luxury and physical well- 
being; the worship of money and all that money will buy; 
the repudiation of duty, of sacrifice, of charity; the re- 
sentment of restraint; the flagrant and shameless concen- 
tration on self; the glorification of those sensual appetites 
that are the common heritage of man and beast. The 
sense of right and wrong has vanished. The material 
world is obviously good and therefore desirable; the things 
of the spirit are intangible and therefore negligible. God, 
of course, has been abolished. There was a time when He 
was necessary. Napoleon, I believe, is credited with the 
statement that if God didn’t exist, it would be necessary to 
invent Him. But Napoleon has been dead a century or so, 
and worms have eaten him and his theory. The world no 
longer needs God. It has grown up. It stands on its own 
feet and it can take care of itself. With God gone, His 
moral law has gone into the discard; moral responsibility 
has gone, truth has gone and man is on his own with the 
rest of the animal world. He has come to the fulfilment 
of that destiny that was foreshadowed for him centuries 
ago by the pagan poet when he pictured the companions 
of Ulysses changed into swine by the enchantment of Circe. 

Nor is it even in this complete acceptance of pagan 
standards of pleasure that we have attained our full meas- 
ure of darkness. In this, after all, we are merely surrender- 
ing to natural impulses. A greater evil is to be found in 
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the repudiation of standards of honesty and truth—college 
professors who tell their students that there is no such 
thing as honesty; public officials, judges on the bench, busi- 
ness executives, private citizens who exemplify the precept, 
and a public which by its indifference testifies to a tacit 
acceptance of it all as a perfectly normal condition. 

This is the most appalling aspect of the situation—the 
casual indifference, the absence of indignation. Fraud is 
not new; there is no novelty in theft; we have had unjust 
stewards since the world began. There is no special sig- 
nificance in a single thief or in a multitude of thieves. The 
significant thing, the mark of the darkness of our age, is 
the general apathy, the readiness to take for granted a uni- 
versal dishonesty, a universal sensuality, a universal aban- 
donment of all moral restraint. And the roots of this evil 
go back far into history, farther than the French Revolu- 
tion, back to the period of departure, five centuries ago, 
from the spiritual ideals of the Middle Ages. It is signifi- 
cant that the Renaissance with its concern for material 
things, for economic wealth, for political jealousies, was 
notable, too, for its reaction against the ideals of the age of 
faith that preceded it. Wealth and luxury and a preoccu- 
pation in mundane things took the place of the aspiration 
of the age of faith. The revival of interest in pagan art 
and pagan literature and pagan ideals went hand in hand 
with wealth and luxury and materialistic concern. ‘Then 
came the upheaval that split Christendom wide open: the 
Reformation, with the rejection of authority and the in- 
sistence on the right of individual judgment; the further 
weakening of faith; the bitter intolerance of the seven- 
teenth century, the spiritual stagnation of the eighteenth 
century, the sordid meanness and peddler spirit of the nine- 
teenth and the final surrender of every decent aspiration, 
the wallowing in filth, that is the characteristic mood of our 
twentieth century, the fulfilment of Homer’s forecast. 

And where is the remedy? Then, as now, it is to be 
found in a militant attitude. There is no remedy but in 
a system of education that takes heed of the conscience as 
well as the mind; that recognizes as the first essential the 
forming of character. And without religion such a system 
is impossible. For that kind of education the Catholic 
Church stands alone; and for that reason, if for no other, 
we can say that today the only completely organized oppo- 
sition to the forces of materialism is found in the Catholic 
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Church. Here and there outside are individuals who are 
combating the evil tendencies, but the Church in every 
corner of the world is waging organized, relentless war 
against them. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries she 
did the same thing. Not the whole power of the Renais- 
sance was given over to the cause of paganism. Colet, 
Linacre, Sellyng, Bl. Thomas More, St. Philip Neri, St. 
Charles Borromeo—to name but a few—were champions of 
truth who demonstrated that scholarship was not incom- 
patible with a sublime faith. And greater even than any 
of these—the greatest, I think, of all the champions of 
truth in the dark days of Renaissance and Reformation, 
was a crippled and unlettered soldier of Spain who brought 
his skill in the arts of war to the organization of a great 
and enduring campaign for truth. The war which St. 
Ignatius inaugurated with his first little band of recruits 
has been carried on through the centuries. The slender 
company with which he faced the enemy has been aug- 
mented into a vast army working with military precision, 
still under the guidance of that great Captain of Christ. 

I think I can claim to be in an especial manner a 
product of the tradition of St. Ignatius. Every hour of my 
school and college life has been spent at the feet of his sons. 
I have never known any other teaching and what I have 
and what I am I owe to him. Fifty-four years ago I came, 
a very small boy, direct from my mother’s knee to the old 
preparatory school here at Fordham. And here I made my 
school and college and post-graduate studies. This is liter- 
ally the only school I have ever known. And it was in the 
first month of that first year that I came to know of St. 
Ignatius from hearing an older boy read aloud, during re- 
treat, the story of his life. I can still recall vividly some 
of the pictures called up by that reading—especially that 
picture of St. Ignatius, obscure and unknown, but filled 
with the enthusiasm of his mission, haunting the halls of 
the university and waylaying the brilliant young doctor, 
Francis Xavier, the idol of the schools, the revered among 
scholars in an age of scholars. I can still see him plucking 
at the scholar’s gown and asking the cryptic question: 
“What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world, if he 
lose his own soul?” and returning the next day and again 
putting the same question; until he finally pierced the shell 
of pride and penetrated the saintly heart underneath, and 
won a new recruit to his cause. Ever since, my devotion 
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to the great captain has been strong. It has never wavered. 
It has grown stronger with the years, for time and experi- 
ence have but confirmed it. The feeling born in affection 
and romantic interest has grown into conviction. 

It is the mark of a generous nature to be grateful to an 
unknown benefactor, as Sancho Panza was when he said: 
“God bless the man who invented sleep.” In much the 
same spirit I feel moved to gratitude to one who, unknow- 
ing and unknown, has been a benefactor to you and to me. 
If I had my way I would see erected on the campus of every 
Jesuit college a monument to the memory of the unknown 
cannoneer whose chance shot at Pampeluna laid low that 
gallant gentleman, Inigo de Loyola, and turned his halting 
footsteps into the paths that led to infinitely greater tri- 
umphs than ever his sword could have achieved. That 
truly was the shot heard around the world. It has been 
echoing since in every quarter of the globe; in the palaces 
of kings; in the halls of colleges and universities; in the 
pulpits of great cathedrals and humble chapels and under 
the trees of the wilderness; in the bitter cold of Canada 
and the heat of the Indies; in Japan, in South America, in 
Africa; and the latest reverberations have come to us in 
the news from Rome of the canonization of Father Jogues 
and his companions whose blood drenched the soil of our 
own State. And that shot will echo as long as the fight goes 
on. And you young men, graduates of Fordham, with 
thousands of others all over the world, are going out to 
swell the ranks of that army—not raw recruits, but trained 
soldiers, shock troops in the cause of truth. And every one 
of you will bear a message to a world sodden in its material- 
ism—the message that the things of the spirit are not dead, 
that truth is great and will prevail. And your cause is 
destined to ultimate victory, for it is the cause of right, the 
cause of truth, the cause of God. 





